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clear and interesting account of industrial education, while Congressman 
O'Neill discusses arbitration, and Congressman Morrow the Chinese 
question. A concise and able study on the various forms of co-operative 
enterprise is contributed by F. H. Giddings, the editor of Work and 
Wages. Mr. Powderly's article on the army of the unemployed is 
exceedingly short and disappointing ; and Henry George gives evidence 
of the hold that he has acquired on the laborers of to-day by repeating 
his economic heresies in the accustomed form. 

From this glimpse of the contents, some idea of the scope of the work 
may be formed. It disarms criticism from the outset, owing to the 
declaration of the editor that no claim for a scientific presentation of 
the subject is made. Only the laborer's side of the question is stated. 
But this method possesses some advantages. From the standpoint of 
economics, the volume furnishes us with an arsenal of facts which may 
be turned to good use in future ; from the standpoint of practical 
politics, it will serve to clear up many misapprehensions and partially 
pave the way to a reconciliation of rival interests. Regarded in this 
light, it is a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 

E. R. A. S. 



Introduction to a History of the Factory System. By R. Whatley 
Cooke Taylor. London, Richard Bentley & Son, 1886. — Large 8vo, 
xviii, 441 pp. 

Handel und Industrie der Stadt Basel: Znnftwesen und Wirth- 
schaftsgeschichte bis zum Ende des XVII yahrhunderts. Aus dem 
Archiven dargestellt von Traugott Geering. Basel, Felix Schneider, 
1886. — 8vo, xxvi, 678 pp. 

Mr. Taylor, in his Introduction to a History of the Factory System, 
has undertaken a great task. No one question of economic histoiy is 
of more importance than the transition from mediaeval society to the 
complicated mechanism of modern industrial life. Of English authors, 
Toynbee alone has given us an idea of how such a history should be 
written, but his attempt is simply a sketch, so that Mr. Taylor's state- 
ment that " there is absolutely no independent source of information in 
English literature dealing with the whole of this subject " remains true. 
This he declares to be little less than a scandal to industrial literature. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that we cannot characterize Mr. Taylor's 
volume as having successfully or adequately silenced this scandal. What 
shall we say of an author who confesses in his preface that his " reading 
has generally been compelled to be of a very superficial kind," and that 
" much of this book is a compilation from others," — inevitably so, be- 
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cause " the materials are such as do not yield themselves easily to casual 
research " ? Such confessions, indeed, are extremely frank, but at once 
rob the work of any pretensions to scientific value. Evidences of the 
" casual research " abound in almost every chapter. There is, of course, 
no objection to making use of the results of other writers, but Mr. Taylor 
draws only from books written in English, and often utterly fails to dis- 
tinguish between the relative merits of his authorities, an inevitable 
result of not testing doctrines by independent investigation. To take 
only one example, his account of the English craft-guilds and mediaeval 
municipal life is borrowed from Brentano (and his slavish imitator 
Howells), who has done more to confuse the subject than any other 
historian. Almost one-half of the Introduction is devoted to an account 
of ancient industry, three further chapters treat of mediaeval conditions, 
and the book closes with a brief account of the great inventions in the 
third quarter of the last century. Mr. Taylor has certainly succeeded 
in collecting from current books a vast amount of interesting details with 
reference to the separate industries, and has presented them in a very 
palatable form. His book will certainly be interesting to the general 
reader. It modestly professes to be nothing more than a crude, hasty, 
and fragmentary sketch, but it might seem as if the subject deserved a 
more earnest treatment and a more thorough investigation. The scholar 
will find in it nothing new or striking. 

Of a diametrically opposite character is Geering's Handel und Indus- 
trie der Stadt Basel. This belongs to a class of work characteristic of 
the German mind, minute, laborious, painstaking. For five years the 
author delved among the municipal archives of Basel, which is especially 
fortunate in possessing an almost uninterrupted series of guild regula- 
tions and proceedings from the memorable earthquake of 1356 onwards. 
Geering has not reached positive conclusions as to any single origin of 
the craft-guilds, but is content with ascribing the formation of the chief 
associations partly to the influence of the episcopal manors through the 
officio- and the gratia, partly to the exigencies of the early municipal 
trade in the " open " or independent crafts. The guild system in Basel 
differed from that of many other German towns principally in its peace- 
ful development and in the large degree of autonomy which it acquired, 
both facts being due to the rupture with the patricians in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Geering gives a detailed account of the move- 
ment, and enters minutely into the provisions and fortunes of certain 
selected crafts, affording on the whole the fullest account that has yet 
been published. Perhaps the most important point in his description is 
the stress laid on the guild merchant, or the influence of mediaeval trade 
on the prosperity of the crafts. Their varying fortunes are reproduced 
with an unswerving accuracy, but, as the author himself confesses, not 
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a few fundamental questions are still left unanswered. The account is 
brought down to the beginnings of the factory system in the eighteenth 
century, with a promise on the part of the author to work up this latter 
period more fully at some future time. Geering's book cannot claim to 
be of importance commensurate with Schmoller's great works on the 
Strassburg guilds, but the student will find in it much valuable material 
with which to revise his opinions on mediaeval industry. 

E. R. A. S. 



Co-operation in a Western City. By Albert Shaw, Ph.D., 
Associate Editor of the Minneapolis Daily Tribune. American Eco- 
nomic Association. Vol. I, No. 4. 1886. — 8vo, 106 pp. 

Les Arteles et le mouvement co-ope'ratif en Russie. Par W. 
Louguinine. Paris, au cercle Saint-Simon. 1886. — 8vo, 148 pp. 

In contrast with the many works that have of late recounted with a 
weary iteration the oft-told story of Rochdale, Guise, and Leclaire, the 
present monograph of Dr. Shaw on Co-operation in a Western City 
must be accorded a hearty welcome. It is the detailed description of 
a remarkable experiment, of which only vague rumors had hitherto 
reached the outside world. We see, traced in a clear and spirited man- 
ner, the phenomenal success of less than twenty Minneapolis coopers, 
banding together with an investment of $15 apiece, and growing into a 
society of ninety members, with a capital of well-nigh $60,000. Such 
a brilliant showing could not but result in the initiation of similar enter- 
prises, whose methods and results Dr. Shaw expounds with an admirable 
breadth of view and mastery of principle. It is gratifying to read that 
" the coopers themselves are emphatic in saying that the moral effects 
of their co-operative movement constitute its highest success." But it 
is evident that the founders were also keen business men. One distin- 
guishing and unique feature of the chief society is the provision that all 
ordinary gains or losses are to be apportioned pro rata upon the wages 
received by each member, i.e., in proportion to the work he has done ; 
while other losses and gains, like those resulting from the work of hired 
help, or change in the value of real estate, or losses by fire or failure of 
business firms, are to be apportioned equally among the members, all 
of whom must be equal shareholders. This, as Dr. Shaw points out, 
distinguishes between the men as capitalists and as laborers, and pos- 
sesses a great practical value. It might with advantage be imitated in 
similar enterprises. The remaining chapters are devoted to an equally 
lucid and interesting account of the other forms of co-operative under- 
takings, such as agricultural colonies, mercantile companies, and build- 



